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great question, and effect such a change of opinion as shall 
supersede the sword as the arbitor of national djsputes by 
the introduction of substitutes far better for all purposes of 
either justice or security. These substitutes are gradually 
coming into 'use, and promise in time to prevent most of 
the wars that might otherwise arise. 

On this point the last year has witnessed some marked 
proofs of progress. Negotiation, mediation, arbitration, 
and several congresses of leading Powers in Europe, have 
succeeded in keeping peace among the principal nations of 
Christendom. Such peaceful expedients, these appeals to 
reason instead of brute force or blind chance, are becoming 
more and more frequent, and promise in time to supersede 
in most cases a resort to the sword. It is a pregnant sign 
of the times, and full of hope for our cause. Let this pro- 
cess of improvement go on ; and we may well hope that the 
whole war-system, so expensive and perilous, will come at 
length to be regarded as a huge, intolerable superfluity, and 
will gradually melt away into a peaceful, legitimate police 
for insuring domestic quiet and order. 

On every side we see hopeful indications. There is the 
steady, unfaltering, effective engergy of our co-workers in 
England, whose influence more or less pervades the world. 
There is the rise of similar organizations on the Continent 
of Europe, full of zeal, buoyant with hope, and already 
Betting in motion influences that must, if continued, reach 
and leaven the mass of minds there, and eventually do 
away the whole war-system of the Old World. Vast and 
powerful as this system is, it all rests on public' opinion ; 
and a thorough, permanent change of this opinion must in 
time sweep it entirely and forever from every Christian 
land. It cannot, indeed, be done at once, though it may 
be much sooner than we expect ; but the friends of peace, 
with God and all the great interests of humanity on their 
side, are putting in operation instrumentalities destined 
with moral certainty to mitigate the enormous evils of war, 
and finally bring the war-system itself to a perpetual end. 

Oub Operations. — Our Society is trying in its sphere 
to do its part in this great work. During the late jebel- 
lion, and the political conflicts inevitably consequent on its 
close, we could hope to do little more than keep itself alive ; 
but we hoped that, when the public mini became relaxed 
from this extreme tension, it would open itself more than 
ever to the claims of our cause, and enable us to start a 
larger and more hopeful system of operations. We are not 
entirely disappointed. We have started anew on a larger 
scale of operations. During the past year we have issued 
more publications, our periodical alone excepted, than we 
had for ten years before. Of our periodical we have in- 
creased its issues nearly, if not quite five-fold. Besides 
some minor publications, we have stereotyped three works 
of great value to our cause — the admirable Essay of Wil- 
liam Ladd on a Congress of Nations, the ablest of all his 
many writings on Peace ; and two volumes from the learned 
and eloquent pen of Charles Sumner that had already done 
effective service for our cause. By thus consenting to let 
these popular and»powerful works be stereotyped as perpetual 



advocates of our cause, he lends anew the sanction of his great 
name to the doctrine and policy of peace, and renders an 
important service to the cause of truth and humanity through 
the world. 

Western Department. — Along with these issues of 
the press, we have largely increased our efforts in other 
directions. We have employed" more agents than ever 
before. We have constituted a Western Department of our 
Society, and have been fortunate in securing as our Western 
Secretary a man singularly qualified for the service, Rev. 
Amasa Lord, well known and highly esteemed throughout 
the West by, his more than twenty years of successful labors 
in a kindred enterprise. His hearty interest in our cause, and 
his energy, enterprise, and long familiarity with the broad 
field open before him there, may well justify our hope of im- 
portant results from his labors. He makes Chicago the centre 
of his operations ; and already he has enlisted on that field, 
besides local agents for the circulation of our periodical and 
other publications, no less than twenty-five lecturers and 
colporteurs acting under him. In addition to these, we 
have at the last appointed several Lecturing Agents; and by 
such agencies we hope in time to keep this grea,t question 
constantly before the people all over the land. 

Use of the Press. — Along with the living voice, our 
cause has from the first made large use of the press. Its 
pioneer in this country, Dr. Noah Worcester, himself ad- 
dressed the public only in this way, and our Society, fol- 
lowing his example, has done more for our cause through 
the press than by any other single agency. For forty years 
it has sustained a periodical devoted to its advocacy ; and 
we now send it gratuitously to nearly a thousand leading 
newspapers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to some 350 Young Men's Christian 
Associations, to all our higher Seminaries of Learning, and 
to select names of wide and effective influence in different 
parts of the land. 

We know well that there is a strange apathy on this 
momentous theme even among men of culture, benevolence 
and piety; but we are fully determined that leading minds 
in the community shall have the means of examining for 
themselves the claims of this cause. Few among such men 
now deny its importance ; and we hope, by the agencies 
and influences we set at work, to clinch its claims so strong- 
ly on the heart and conscience of all communities professing 
a religion of peace, that they cannot continue their slumbers 
on a subject so vital to the highest welfare of our race 
for time and eternity. 

Favorable Omens at Home. — - Our Indian Policy. — 
Our cause here, though slow still, and much obstructed, is 
nevertheless making a sure and hopeful progress. Of this 
we find some proof in the new policy adopted some time ago 
by our Congress, and now being carried out by our Execu- 
tive with fair prospects of success. Our Indian Depart- 
ment, so long a shame and curse to our country, a Botany 
Bay of political rascalities, is now in a fair way to be 
rescued from its cruel and shameless perversions. The 
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President seems fully bent on changing this vicious, suicidal 
policy, and introducing one that shall ensure justice and 
kind treatment to our red brethren. His professions are 
worthy of all commendation ; and in tho character of the 
trustworthy, Christian man he has selected to carry out his 
new policy, we find the best guaranty we could have of its 
success in securing permanent peace and friendship with 
our Indian tribes. 

Reduced Military Preparations. — Another sign of 
progress is the large reduction of our army and navy made 
not only with the full acquiescence of our people, but in 
response to their demand. Our increased difficulties for a 
time with the Indians furnished a plausible excuse for con- 
tinuing the former on a larger scale than usual ; but we 
can imagine no decent apology for spending one dollar 
where we now spend ten or fifty upon our navy. It is a 
huge, most expensive superfluity. There is hardly a shadow 
of excuse for it ; and we are glad to find it of late in a 
course of large and rapid reduction. There ought to be, 
and really is now no need of anything more than a sort of 
Ocean Police on behalf of all civilized nations for enforcing 
ihe law of nations on the high seas. 

It was of course expected that the rebellion war would 
be followed by a very large increase of interest among our 
people in military matters ; but in this we have been hap- 
pily disappointed. So far, indeed, from being an increase, 
there has been, taking the whole country, North and South, 
a decrease of interest in such matters. A certain class of 
low political aspirants obviously built high hopes on an ex- 
pected diffusion of a military mania through the land ; but 
these hopes have for the. most part proved delusive. Not 
four years have passed since we disbanded nearly a million 
troops ; and now the mass of our people seem little, if any 
more inclined than before the rebellion to waste either 
money or time on the farce of militia drills, and they are 
likely to fall more and more into disrepute. 

Along with these indications there is slowly rising over 
the land an increased interest in the cause of Peace ; not by 
any means such as there ought to be, but much more in 
prospect than there has been. We find still a great deal 
to deplore ; but, while the general Pulpit is dumb, and the 
religious Press strangely asleep on the subject, we see on 
every side proof of a slowly increasing interest on the 
subject. 

Just now our people are giving a curious proof of their 
peaceful habits. While all England is reported as highly 
excited by the failure of the Johnson-Clarendon treaty, and 
foreboding war, the mass of our citizens seem perfectly 
calm, and have no serious thought of war as the result in 
any event. While retaining their long-settled views cf the 
right and the wrong in the case, scarce one in ten or a 
hundred dreams of ever appealing to the sword in the case, 
but expects, as a matter of course, that the controversy, 
however long continued, will be settled at last only by 
peaceful means. Hence we have never shared the fears of 
our brethren in England on this subject, but have from the 



first confidently expected that this dispute, as indeed all 
others between us and England, would effectually be ad- 
justed without bloodshed. On what .precise terms, it is not 
ours to say, since we are mainly anxious, as peace men, that 
all such controversies shall be settled without war. 

Special Need of Funds. — In sustaining a scale of 
operations so large as we have briefly sketched, we shall of 
course require a large increase of means, and of co-workers. 
Our Committee, in undertaking it, supposed we should 
need, as a financial basis indispensable to full or even 
moderate success, not less than ten thousand dollars ; and 
in carrying out our plan of both publications and of lectur- 
ing agencies, we ought to have reliably secured more than 
twice that amount. With such n capital, we might make 
our cause felt through the land ; nor will we doubt that we 
may ere long secure such an amount of funds in a cause so 
vastly important. It can be done, and will be, if our 
friends once resolve it shall be. They have wealth enough 
if they will only use it in this way ; and when they come to 
receive the cause in its true light as second to few others, 
we cannot believe they will continue to withold the means 
indispensable to its full success. The God of Peace has all 
hearts in his hand, and when it shall so please him, he can 
influence not one man only worth millions, but many such, 
to endow this great cause of God and a bleediDg world with 
ample means for the prosecution of its great work on a 
scale commensurate with its vast importance. 

Decease of Friends. — Our cause has. lost during tho 
year some of its most distinguished friends — Israel W. 
Putnam, D.D., one of. the earliest members of our Society, 
a personal friend of its founder, William Ladd ; — Samuel 
Fessenden, LL.D., also a life-long friend of Mr. Ladd, for 
many years a Vice-President of our Society, and for more 
than forty years at the head of the bar in Maine ; — 
Josu.ua P. Blanchard, Esq., for more than fifty years an 
earnest, devoted friend of our cause, a co-worker from its 
start with Worcester and Channing, always ready with pen 
and purse to aid it, his mind to the last teeming with plans 
for its advancement. All these had reached a ripe old age, 
the latter eighty-six, and the other two nearly of the same 
age. 



ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS. 



The American Peace Society held its fortieth anniversary 
in Boston, May 26th, 2 p. m., at its office. The annual 
address had been delivered on the Sabbath evening previous, 
May 23d, in the School Street Church, by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D.D., President Tufts College. The President, Howard 
Malcom, D.D., LL D., presided, and opened the exercises 
with prayer and brief remarks. At the close, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the proprietors of the Church for its 
use, and to the choir for their acceptable services on tho 
occasion. The Society subsequently voted its thanks to 
Dr. Miner for his able and interesting Address, and re- 
quested a copy for publication. 



